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hoary tradition, his broad-minded initiative in this
matter must assuredly be accounted to him for
statesmanship.

Inasmuch as nine-tenths of the Young China party
were the product of " Western learning," it was only
natural that the reformers should look to Li Hung-
chang for sympathy and support. Had their pro-
gramme steered clear of revolutionary politics, had
Kang Yu-wei5s ambitious schemes not aimed at
the overthrow of the dynasty, their expectations
would surely have been realised. So long as the
Reform movement worked on constitutional and
moderate lines, Li's attitude was always sympathetic ;
if he repudiated Kang Yu-wei and his associates in
the end, it was because, in his judgment, they were
trying to run before they had learned to walk. All
his principles of thought and action were based, like
those of Tzii Hsi, on the doctrine of the " happy
mean" ; he believed in reform, for definite ends3
but not in revolution. He stood, therefore, at the
end of his days, half-way between the red-hot revolu-
tionaries of Canton and the irreconcilable Boxer
Manchus, and was feared and suspected by the
majority of both factions.

According to the Cantonese writer Lim Boon-keng
(" Wen Ching "J,1 Li was not unpopular in the south,
" He certainly kept the difficult province of Kuang-
tung in good order, for he was greatly feared. The
old ferocity of his younger days lingers in the village
traditions, and he may boast that his name is revered
by the people." This was written a few months
before his death, when the bitterness of the Reform
debacle of 1898 had been swallowed up in the Boxer

1 " The Chinese Crisis from Withia."